A CYNIC'S APOLOGY

reptiles, have a certain place in the world. To explain
this a little more in detail, let us consider one or two
particular cases. Thus, for example, everyone who
has reached a certain time of life has been annoyed
by a peculiar race, known amongst its own members
as the " earnest," and to the rest of mankind as prigs.
It is notoriously difficult even for naturalists to trace
out the identity of certain creatures who vary very
much at different stages of their development. A
man who remembers the companions of his university
career, is sometimes amazed at the number of en-
thusiastic clergymen and respectable lawyers who at
a later period claim to have been among his con-
temporaries, and wonders from what new material
this finished product has been constructed. Gradually
he finds that a stout boating-man, whose talk was of
bumping, and whose food was of bleeding beefsteak,
has fined down into an ascetic priest; or that a
cadaverous mathemadcal student has blossomed into
a rubicund lawyer. Now the case of the prig is the
reverse of this. He is a specimen of arrested develop-
ment. Instead of being modified by the atmosphere
of the outside world, he has carried into it all the
simplicity characteristic of his earliest manhood.
There is something refreshing and even elevating
about the spectacle of these harmless enthusiasts.
They carry us back to the time when the sight of
our names in a class-list produced a feeling of in-
effable pride, and a fellowship seemed more glorious
than a seat in the Cabinet. There is upon this earth
no person who surveys mankind "from China to
Peru" with a more exquisite sense of perfect com-
placency than the young gentleman who has just put
on his bachelor's hood. Early donhood, if I may so
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